•NEWMAN, LOUIS. The Hasidic Anthology. New York: Charles Scribner’s, 
1938. (Also published in paperback by Schocken.) 

This work contains representative selections which give the reader some 
feeling of the basic character of Hasidic thought and actions. It also 
makes an excellent supplement to the works of Martin Buber. 

**NOY, DOV. Folktales of Israel. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. 

Seventy-one tales selected from the Israeli Folktale Archives, represent- 
ing religious and secular tales dating back to Biblical times. 

•POTOK, CHAIM. The Chosen. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1967. (Also 
published in paperback by Fawcett.) 

This best seller tells the story of a son of a Hasidic rabbi from Brooklyn, 
his friendship with an Orthodox Jewish boy who does not belong to the 
Hasidic sect, and the tension set up between father and son when the 
latter chooses to study psychology. 

•RABINOWICZ, HENRY M. The Slave Who Saved the City. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1960. 

A collection of Hasidic tales of the Baal Shem Tov. Adapted for young 
readers. 

••RAPPOPORT, ANGELO S. Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel. New York: 
Ktav Publishing House, 1966. 

A three-volume compilation of Jewish myths and legends. 

•RUNES, DAGOBERT D. Lost Legends of Israel. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1961. 

A collection of tales from many areas of the world, including Ethiopia 
and Morocco. 

•SCHWARZ, LEO W. The Jewish Caravan. 2nd Edition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

This book is a collection of Jewish writings, primarily fictional. Of 
especial interest is the section devoted to Hasidic fiction and non-fiction. 
(This appears in the chapter entitled “The World of Hasidism,” pp. 
373-93.) 

•SILVERMAN, ALTHEA O. The Harp of David. Hartford: Hartmore House, 
1964. 

The younger reader, especially, will enjoy this collection of legends and 
tales associated with Mt. Zion and King David. 

SPIEGEL, SHALOM. The Last Trial. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1967. 

This is a brilliant study and exposition of the countless legends based 
on the Biblical story of the intended sacrifice of Isaac by his father 
Abraham. 

••TRACHTENBERG, JOSHUA. Jevoish Magic and Superstition. New York: 
World Publishing Co., 1961. 

A study of a less “legitimate" phase of Jewish folklore. 
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Model Instructional Unit 

prepared by Milton Silver 



In the preceding pages we have what might properly be referred to 
as a resource unit — that is to say, a reservoir of materials from which 
the individual teacher may draw in evolving a particular unit (or units) 
suited to his own as well as bis class’ needs and interests. Such units 
may be brief or long (depending on the time available) ; separate from 
or integrated into whatever material the teacher would normally be 
teaching. 

On the other hand, the model instructional unit presented below con- 
sists of a more narrow range of objectives and learning activities, plus 
evaluatory techniques for the teacher and a listing of enrichment aids. 
It is specifically designed for the teacher with a four- week block of time 
at his disposal, and outlines in step-by-3tep fashion concrete lesson plans 
according to a cohesive, structured and meaningful pattern. 

Title: JEWISH LEGENDS 

Grade Level: TWELFTH YEAR ENGLISH (WORLD LITERATURE) 
Time (or duration of unit) : FOUR WEEKS 



I. OBJECTIVES 
A. Teacher’s objectives 

1. To evaluate the significance of Jewish legends in their own time 
and their validity today. 

2. To determine the origins of certain specific legends and generalize 
concerning the origins of others. 

3. To understand better the many facets of Jewish life and religion, 
in different periods and in different places. 

4. To stimulate interest in, and appreciation of, legends in general 
and Jewish legends in particular. 

5. To develop fuller awareness of a common cultural heritage in the 
Biblical stories. 

6. To develop specific abilities and skills — in reading and compre- 
hending prose, in research and reporting, in oral English and in 
creative expression (dramatics, music and art, writing). 
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B. Pupil's objectives 

1. What is the difference between a myth and a legend? What is a 

folktale? ' 

2. Why do we study legends? Why do we read and discuss Jewish 
legends? 

3. Is there a special way of reading and interpreting myths and 
legends? 

4. What is unique about Jewish legends? What do they have in com- 
mon with other legends? 

5. What can I learn about the Jew through a study of Jewish myths, 
legends and folktales? 



II. OVERVIEW 

The unit can best be dealt with through a study which is neither mere 
story-telling nor mechanical academics. A proper approach and thoughtful 
selection of material should provide the flavor, charm and illumination 
of legendry, without completely sacrificing informative scholarship. 



III. APPROACHES 

A. Motivations 

1. Read a selected legend or folktale, one which is both brief and 
provocative. Have students consider how much they can deduce 
about the people who produced the tale. 

2. Referring to Nathan Ausubel’s A Treasury of Jewish Folklore: 

a. Have talented students prepare/present a song or dance. 

b. Present, for class solution (and evaluation) selected riddles 
and conundrums. 

c. Have the class compare a Christian parable and a Jewish 
parable. 

3. Read, and have the class compare, an American legend and a Biblical 
legend. 

4. The teacher can adapt a Biblical story (as does Abraham Cronbach, 
for example, in Stories Made of Bible Stories) and thus provoke 
class discussion and evaluation. 

B. Assigned readings 

1. Class texts — Louis Ginzburg's Legends of the Jews and Ausubel’s 
A Treasury of Jewish Folklore. 

2. Supplementary reading — See below IV, B, 3 for assignments for 
individual reports and panel discussions. 
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IV. WORKING PERIOD 

A. First week — Introductory activities 

1. Utilize as many of the motivations as seem appropriate to the 
realizations of the goals of the unit and the interests of the class. 

2. The television or film lecture by Elie Wiesel can be viewed by the 
class, or reprinted excerpts read. This should be followed by 
appropriate discussion questions listed under “Classroom Activities 
and Discussion Topics,” No. 12. 

3. Consider examples of American folklore ; then contrast its 300-year 
history in a unified geographic area with the folklore of the Jews 
over many centuries and in many parts of the world (though 
uniquely unified, nonetheless). The class should be directed in 
readings from A Treasury of Jewish Folklore with the intention 
of understanding Jewish culture and history, experiences and re- 
sponses, objectives and values — as revealed in: 

a. Stories about wise men and judges 

b. Parables and riddle-solving 

c. Lore concerning pious men, charitable men and martyrs 

d. Legends about prayer, temptation, miracles, messiahs and 
skeptics 

e. Folk tales about strong men 

f. Jewish humor 

g. Religious lore 



B. Second and third weeks — Developmental activities 

1. Continue class readings in, and discussions of, A Treasury of 
Jeunsh Folklore, especially religious tales and legends (biblical 
and folk) . 

2. Similarly, assign and analyze selections in Legends of the Jews 
(for class study) . 

3. Supplementary individual and group assignments might include: 

a. A report on the distinction between myth and legend ; between 
legend and folktale. 

b. Research reports on the history and development of Jewish 
myth and legend. 

c. Reports on legends of the Golem and the Dybbuk ; readings and 
dramatizations from Paddy Chayevsky’s The Tenth Man. 

d. Reports on Hasidism; readings from Hasidic legends; class 
discussion of Chaim Potok’s The Chosen. 
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e. Readings and panel discussions, emphasizing student-led class 

discussion. Suggestions include (see bibliography below) : 

(1) The Book of Legends — What insights do we gain concern- 
ing Judaism and the Jewish people? 

(2) Fallen Angels How (and why) is the Devil important in 
contemporary thinking and literature? Similarities and 
divergencies in major religions? 

(3) From, the Land of Sheba — How do these folktales reveal 
the many facets of the relatively unknown Yemenite Jews? 
How do they combine Judaism and Oriental culture? 

(4) The Harp of David — How do these stories relate to the 
suffering of the Jews in Europe? To the achievements of 
the Jewish state of Israel? 

(5) In the Pale — How do these tales reveal the suffering and 
hope, the wretchedness and dreams, the gloom and the faith 
of the Russian Jews? 

(6) Legends of Palestine — How do these tales reflect the land? 

(7) Lost Legends of Israel — How do these tales reflect/reveal 
the Jewish people? What common factor runs through 
them all? 

(8) Miracle Men — Why are these tales considered “unmatched 
in the literature of the world in their unusual motifs, their 
wealth of imagination and spirituality and in their pure 
story interest”? 

(9) Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel — Since Jewish myths 
DO differ from myths of other people, what facets of life, 
ethical problems, understandings, etc. are revealed about 
these people? 

4. Student-led discussions can be followed by student-made tests. 

5. Reports and readings should be augmented by recordings of actors 
and actresses reading The Book of Job, The Book of Judith and 
The Book of Ruth , Genesis, The Tale of David ( see recordings 
below) . 

6. Enrichment possibilities include a sampling of Yiddish literature 
refer to IV A, 2 and 3 in the model instructional unit to be found 
in the guide, entitled “The American Jewish Writer”) . Recordings 
of works by Sholom Aleichem and I. B. Singer can be utilized. 

7. Throughout, students should be encouraged to read aloud, to drama- 
tize and to collect illustrative material. 
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C. Fourth week — Culminating activities 

1. Quizzes and essays should be evaluated to determine what the 
students have learned about the Jewish people through their folk- 
lore. The best essays should be read aloud. 

2. Students should write original fables and folk stories, legends 
about Christian heroes, interpretations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, modern myths, etc. The best examples, together with draw- 
ings, diagrams, etc., can be published for class enjoyment and 
evaluation. 

3. Written and oral reports should assess similarities and differences 
between Jewish and non-Jewish parables, the universal values of 
Jewish legends, the literary values and unique importance of 
the Bible. 

4. Similarly, students should respond to such questions as : Which 
legend (or myth or folktale) did you like most? Why? 

V. EVALUATION TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

1. Teacher observation of student performance. 

2. Teacher judgment of creative activity. 

3. Student performances on reports and panel discussions. 

4. Teacher-made tests. 

5. Student-made tests. 

6. Group self-evaluations 



VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

AUSUBEL, NATHAN (Editor). A Treasury of Jewish Folklore. New 
York: Crown, 1948. 

BAMBERGER, BERNARD. Fallen Angels. Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 1952. 

BUBER, MARTIN. Tales of the Hasidim. Paperback — Schocken. 
Tales of Rabbi Nachman. Paperback — Midland Books. 

CHAYEVSKY, PADDY. The Tenth Man. Paperback — Vintage. 

CRONBACH, ABRAHAM. Stories Made of Bible Stories. New York: 
Bookman, 1961. 

GINZBURG, LOUIS. Legends of the Jews. Paperback — Simon and 
Schuster. 

GLATZNER, NAHUM. A Jewish Reader. Paperback — Schocken. 

GOITEIN, S. D. From the Land of Sheba. New York: Schocken, 1947. 

GOLDIN, HYMAN. The Book of Legends. New York: Hebrew Publish- 
ing Co., 1929. 
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MECKLER, DAVID. Miracle Men. New York: Block, 1964. 

ILIOWIZI, HENRY. In the Pale. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1897. 

POTOK, CHAIM. The Chosen. Paperback — Crest. 

RAPPOPORT, ANGELO. Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel. New 
York: Ktav Publishing House, 1966. 

RUNES, DAGOBERT. Lost Legends of Israel. Paperback — Wisdom 
Library. 

SILVERMAN, ALTHEA. The Harp of David. Hartford: Hartmore 
House, 1964. 

VILNAY, ZEV. Legends of Palestine. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1932. 



VII. INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS (ENRICHMENT MATERIALS 
AND RESOURCES) 

A. Student-made illustrative materials: e.g., maps, murals, drawings, 
dioramas. 

B. Closed-circuit television broadcast or film by Elie Wiesel, entitled 
“Jewish Legends,” available from the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. 

C. Recordings 

1. The Book of Job. Caedmon TC1076. 

2. The Book of Judith and The Book of Ruth. Caedmon TC1052. 

3. Genesis: The Creation and Noah. Caedmon TC1096. 

4. Isaac Bashevis Singer Reading His Stories. Caedmon TC120C. 

5. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Caedmon TC1242. 

6. Old Testament Psalms and The Tale of David. Caedmon TC1053. 

7. Rip Van Winkle. Caedmon TC1241. 

8. Tevya and His Daughters. Col. OL-5225. 

9. The World of Sholom Aleichem. Tikva 28. 

D. Movie (rental) : The Story of Ruth. Color, 132 Min., 20th Century Fox. 
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JEWISH LEGENDS 

by ELIE WIESEL 



. T he . following passages stories, tales, legends — are excerpted from the 
?"£' nal T*, delivered by Mr. Wiesel, noted nOveUst, journalist and story- 

th^ ,r r ,t ^ V18 l° n * U f6lt that in its P resent torm the material 
will serve the teacher better for use in the classroom.) 



Reb Mendel of Kotsk used to say: “Often when I walk in the forest, 
I see a castle. The castle is burning, and I see a man at a window; and 
this man at the window i s shouting, ‘People, there is fire in the castle » 
People, the castle is burning.”’ Then Reb Mendel interpreted his vision. 

Yes, he said, “the castle is on fire, the forest is on fire, the Holy Word 
is on fire. But there is an owner of the castle, there is someone there. 
Someone we can’t see, but someone we must hear.’’ 

/* there an owner in the castle? To my (Wiesel’s) generation this 
question was put very cruelly, very often. The child that I was, drunk 
with fervor and drunk with prayer, later on grew to doubt whether there 
was anything there but fire. Not Holy Fire, but simply fire. Not the fire 
of the Burning Bush, but the fire of the holocaust. 

It doesn’t matter, really. For as one of my Masters told me: “You 
know, it’s not actually important whether God listens to your prayer. 
The important thing is that you cry out to Him. He doesn’t need your 
prayers, you need them.” 



* * * 



Through Jewish legend everything is connected. Isaac has been sacri- 
ficed and saved more than once, and the word spoken and heard three 
thousand years ago still affects us today. The Temple is still in flame, 
and it is part of our daily reality. It was not in vain that as a child, 
every night except Friday night, I got up at midnight and put ashes 



* Now available on 16 mm. film or videotape. For information on rental or 
purchase, write to: Audio-Visual Department, Anti-Defamation League of 
B nai B nth, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016, or contact the 
regional office nearest you. 



on my forehead, crying with my masters and my friends at the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. It was the soul’s fire, and the legend was ours; so 
the Temple became ours. The Temple is in flame, and the promise made 
by God to Abraham still weighs on our world. 

* * * 

It is written in the Talmud, 1 “It is enough for the just man to order 
something, and God must obey.” 

One of the Hasidic 2 Rabbis used to say, “Oh, God, I do not want You 
to obey my will, but at least make me obey Your will.” But not all 
the Hasidic Rabbis were so humble or so astute. Some tried to impose 
their will upon His. Why didn’t God say to them: “Listen, the Torah 
(Scriptures) was meant for you, not for Me?” Because, to the Hasid, 
this is not true. The Torah was intended for both man and God, and 
therefore God Himself must submit. 

* * * 

The Talmud tells us of a certain Ben Uziel, a convert to Judaism, who 
wrote one of the most beautiful and imaginative translations of the 
Biblical Scriptures. He is said to have studied the Torah with such 
fervor and in such ecstasy that, whenever he touched his books, he was 
surrounded by fire, the fire of Sinai. Today we do not study the Torah 
as often as he did; I even think we are studying it with less fervor. 
Yet it is sufficient for us to touch almost anything to be burned by 
fire — the fire of the holocaust. No matter what we do, no matter what 
the subject is, no matter in what direction we go, somehow we end up 
by studying the Nazi holocaust and telling its tales. As though all 
questions and all answers were embodied there — and, for my generation 
at least, they are. 

* * * 

In one of the many concentration camps, '"a Jew spoke to God, saying, 
“Perhaps I am guilty, perhaps we all are, and all deserve punishment. 
But what are You guilty of in meting out to us this terrible punishment?” 

* * * 

As a Hasid myself, the knowledge that the Hasidim were among the 
first victims in the holocaust of European Jewry is particularly painful 
to me. But I know, too, that their tales remain. In fact, strange as it 
may sound, those Hasidim who perished in the fires of the holocaust 
even managed to create some new tales. Legends about the Zadikim 
(just and pious men) who, in April 1943, when the Warsaw Ghetto was 



1 The body of Jewish civil and canonical law. 

2 A group founded in Poland in the 18th century by the Baal Shem-Tov, and 
characterized by its emphasis on mysticism, prayer, religious zeal and joy. 
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already in the last stages of its existence, had only one thing on their 
minds — how to help other Jews, how to give. They were starving, these 
Zadikim, they had nothing to eat themselves; yet they went around 
from man to man begging bread for someone else. 

* * * 

I know some Christians who wonder why Jews talk so much about 
the holocaust. It is a seemingly reasonable question, but a wrong one. 
I think that we don't talk enough. And why? Simply because we don’t 
know how. For the real tale of the holocaust transcends words, transcends 
anguish, defies imagination. There is a certain very natural timidity 
in us, a fear that by talking overly of the holocaust we may betray its 
true meaning. So we keep relatively quiet and only the surface emerges. 

There is another reason why I think the question is a wrong one. 
Two thousand years ago a Jew died in Jerusalem, and out of his death 
a religion was born. Two thousand years ago one Jew died, and millions, 
hundreds of millions of people all over the world, are still talking about 
his death. So why shouldn’t we of today try to talk and try to remember, 
in words or in art, the death of six million Jews? 

* * * 

Somewhere in the Warsaw Ghetto ten Jewish hostages were about to 
be executed, and one of them, nicknamed Moshe the Water Carrier, 
began laughing with all his might. It was the holy day of Purim (also 
called The Feast of Lots), and on Purim, which is a joyous holiday, 
the Jews are supposed to laugh and to drink in celebration of the miracle 
which befell the Jewish community of Shushan over two thousand years 
ago. Much like Hitler, the evil Haman had planned to exterminate all 
the Jews, but they were saved by God and by Mordecai and Esther. So 
to drink and be joyous on Purim is as important as it is to fast on the 
Day of Atonement. 

. . . But the Germans were laughing as well, and they said to Moshe, 
“Now you will pay for what you once did to Haman and his children.” 

Standing on the gallows, Moshe the Water Carrier continued to laugh, 
and he laughed with all his might. He said to the Germans, “I pity 
you.” Everybody thought he had gone mad. Perhaps he had. Perhaps his 
madness was a necessary madness, a human madness. And he laughed 
again and said, “I pity you, because my laughter is not like yours. You 
see, today I am Moshe the Water Carrier, but tomorrow I shall be 
Moshe the Martyr.” 

Another tale from yet another camp. A pious Jew assembled a group 
of Jews to judge God, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. “Somewhere 
in this world,” said this Jew, “there is a city which contains all other 
cities. And in this city there is a street which contains all other streets, 
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and a house which contains all other houses, and a room which contains 
all other rooms; and in this room there is a man, in whom all men are 
reflected. And there, in the solitude of this room, the man is laughing.” 

But is he really laughing, and who is he? Often I used to wonder with 
anxiety whether he was a man at all; whether he might not be the 
owner of the castle ( see tale #1). For, as the Talmud says, “God may 
laugh with man, but he never laughs at man; and when they laugh 
together, both man and God attain a kind of triumph, a state of Grace 
which announces the coming of the Messiah." 

* * * 

One day the evil spirit came to God and said, “Master of the Universe, 
what is the difference between this group of people who are pure, and 
these who are impure?” And God answered, “They, the pure ones, 
protested. The others did not protest.” “So,” said the evil spirit, “had 
they protested, would You have listened to them?” And God said, “No.” 
“Did they know that?” asked the evil spirit. And God said, “No, they 
didn’t know it; therefore, they should have protested. Protested against 
Me, against Man, against everything wrong. Because protest in itself 
contains a spark of truth, a spark of holiness, a spark of God.” 

Therefore, little does it matter whether our protest is heard or not. 
Protest we must, because by the mere fact of protesting we show that 
we care, that we listen, that we feel. 

* * * 

It is said that when Israel ben Eliezer, the Baal Shem Tov, prophetically 
foresaw misfortune approaching his people, he went to a certain place in 
the forest and he lit a fire in a certain way and he said a certain prayer. 
Whereupon God took away the threatened misfortune. 

Later, when his disciple, the celebrated Maggid of Mezhirich, saw 
misfortune coming near his people, he went to a certain place in the 
forest and he lit a fire in a certain way, and he said to God, “Master of 
the Universe, I don’t know the prayer, but I know the place in the forest 
and I know how to light the fire. That must be enough.” And it was enough. 

Some time afterwards, when Moshe Leib of Sassov, another Hasidic 
master, saw that things were bad and catastrophe was nearing, he, too, 
went to the forest and said, “Lord and Master of the Universe and of 
all men, I don’t know the prayer, I don’t know how to light the fire, 
but I do know the place in the forest and that must be enough.” And 
again it was enough. 

Still later yet, when his disciple, Reb Israel of Rizhyn, saw that the 
times were bad and the enemies of Israel were getting stronger, he 
did not move. He remained seated at his table, and he took his head 
into his hands, and he closed his eyes and he spoke to God, “Heavenly 
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Father, Master of all people and Father of Thy children, I don’t know 
the prayer, I don’t know how to light the fire, I don’t know the place in 
the forest, I don’t even know the forest. All I know is how to tell this 
tale, and that must be enough.” 

. . . And, as you all know, sometimes when God likes tales, it is enough. 

* * * 

Once upon a time, there was a rabbi called Reb Pinhas of Koretz, 
who was one of the great masters in the Hasidic movement. Reb Pinhas 
saw beauty and joy in all things and in all people, which is one of the 
basic tenets of Hasidisim. One day he received a visit from one of his 
disciples. “Rebbe,” the disciple said, “I have come to you because I am 
greatly troubled, because I have too many doubts. The world is too full 
of anguish, too full of sadness. Jews are not what they should be, 
Christians are not what they should be, man is not what he ought to 
be, and I — I am not what I think I am. Something is wrong. I have 
questions, I have doubts. Help me, what should I do?” Pinhas of Koretz 
then said to him, “Go and study.” But the disciple wasn’t S‘>,:.,fied with 
his answer. “Rebbe,” he complained, “the trouble is I cannot study. My 
doubts are so powerful, so all-pervasive, I simply cannot go on. I try 
to study the Talmud, but for weeks, for months, I’m always on the 
same page. I tell you, Rebbe, I simply cannot go on; there are just too 
many questions.” 

Now, when a Hasid doesn’t have an answer, he has a tale. So Pinhas 
of Koretz replied, “All right, then, I shall tell you a tale, a tale about 
myself. You know, when I was your age, I had the same problem. I, too, 
had terrible doubts. Doubts about the Master of the Universe, doubts 
about His Creation, doubts about the relationship or lack of relationship 
between the two. And I, too, tried studying the Talmud, the Bible and 
the Commentaries; I, too, felt that I could not go on. No matter how 
often I tried, I too seemed always to be on the same page — and this 
situation went on for weeks and for months. During this time I literally 
tried everything. I studied Musar , 3 I tried silence, I tried fasting, I 
tried renouncing all worldly pleasures and all heavenly pleasures. Nothing 
seemed to work. The doubts remained doubts, and the questions, questions. 

“Then one day I heard that the Baal Shem Tov had come to town, 
and my curiosity led me to the small synagogue where he was conducting 
services. The synagogue was very crowded, so people did not notice 
me. I saw that when the Baal Shem Tov finished the Amidah (the silent 
prayer), he turned around and he looked at me. Of course I knew 
that he was not actually looking at me, and that everybody there must 
also be thinking he was looking at them. At the same time, nonetheless, 
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I felt that he did see me and that our eyes met. And, though I do not 
know what really happened, I was able to return to my apartment, open 
the Talmud and begin studying again. You see,” Pinhas of Koretz said 
to his disciple, “though the questions remained questions, and the doubts 
remained doubts, I could somehow continue.” 

* * * 

I belong to a generation and to a people that like questions just as 
they like tales. The first letter in the Torah, in the Jewish Bible, is a 
Bet, i.e., a B and not an A. Why? Simply to offer the beginner a question. 
Certain books tell us that God created man because God himself likes 
questions, as he likes tales. I think we Jews are the question mark of 
mankind, and that in creating us God chose thus to question mankind. 
Which is the reason, perhaps, why we seem to be the center of so many 
tales, often not our own. Legend tells us that Adam, the first man, was 
at one and the same time both an atheist and a pious man. So even he 
is presented to us as a question mark. But questions aren’t dangerous, 
answers are. . . . 

* # * 

Once upon a time, there was a famous Hasidic rabbi, called Reb Zischa 
of Hanopoli. On this particular day, he was traveling by train. Sitting 
next to Reb Zischa, who was poor and looked it, was a Jew who was 
rich and looked it even more. The two men did not know each other, so 
the rich Jew permitted himself to be both arrogant and disrespectful. 
However, when Reb Zischa arrived at his destination and was greeted 
there by many of his enthusiastic followers, the rich Jew realized at 
once who his traveling companion was. So, guilty and repentant, he came 
to Reb Zischa and pleaded for forgiveness, explaining with tears in his 
eyes that he hadn’t known that the poor traveler was in fact the famous 
Reb Zischa. 

Reb Zischa listened, and he listened with sympathy. Then he answered, 
“I would gladly forgive you, but how can I? You did not insult Reb 
Zischa, you insulted a poor man. Therefore, go and ask forgiveness from 
all the poor people who roam the world.” 

In other words, I can forgive anything and everything that has been 
done to me, but I cannot speak for others who have suffered. What I 
can and must do is to try and create more understanding between us. 
Then, without erasing the past — which is impossible — we can come to 
see and understand and use it as a link to both the present and future. 
Perhaps my tales can be this link. 

* * * 
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Preface 



One of the purposes of this literature series is to sensitize the individual 
teacher to the general subject by first acquainting him with the facts. 
Then, by the teacher's own reflections on what he has seen and heard — 
particularly with respect to causes and the often deleterious outcomes 
— we may reasonably expect that his horizons will be widened. So that 
when he finally has occasion to discuss these matters in class, he should 
be able to teach the material from a truer perspective and against a 
richer historical background. 

The teachers' guide which follows consists of five parts: 

1. Introductory remarks 

2. Aims of this study guide 

3. Classroom activities and discussion topics 

4. Bibliography for teachers and students 

5. Model instructional unit 

It should be clearly understood that this guide is designed for the 
teacher, and is meant to be suggestive, not prescriptive. Each teacher or 
supervisor viewing the filmed or televised program will very likely think 
of other possibilities as a result of his or her personal interests and 
experiences. At the same time, many of you will undoubtedly see ways 
in which the materials presented in this guide can be introduced into 
your classrooms more appropriately and effectively. A guide at best is 
only a useful tool whose basic rationale is to aid the teacher and stimulate 
his creativity. The rest and most crucial part of the job is in the hands 
of each one of you. 

In this unit, the teaching level will be determined by (or will deter- 
mine) the appropriate grade level. For example, one might approach this 
subject as one of several facets of folklore, myth and legend studied in 
10th year English classes; preferably, it can be dealt with in a more 
sophisticated manner as part of a world literature program in the 12th 
year. Equally effective would be to incorporate much of this material 
with segments of others in the series, “The Image of the Jew in Litera- 
ture , in a special 12th year elective interdisciplinary seminar (involving 
such subject areas as literature, sociology, philosophy, religion, history, 
humanities). The essential aim would be to move toward the over-all 
goal of the series — evolving an understanding of what is imaged (or 
revealed) concerning the Jew, his environment, his attitudes, his values, 
his beliefs, his aspirations and his achievements. 



Introductory Remarks 



Jewish legend is not mythological. Be he entity or not, Jupiter is not 
a living person. Be he drunk or sober, Bacchus is not a human being 
either. But King David is. Rabbi Aldba is, Moses and Samuel are. Our 
martyrs and heroes, the dreamers of time ever to come, the prophets of 
the past and the future — to us, they are alive, and whenever we study 
th#»m we fed the link that still connects us to their teaching. We even 
h^ir their voices. Legends to us are nontemporal; they unfold before our 
very eyes. Behind every legend one finds, one senses, another legend which 
preceded it by a thousand or two thousand years. One might even say 
that, throughout history, it is the same legend that is being told over 
and over again. What changes is the setting. What changes is the lighting. 
What changes is perhaps the public. What changes is the teller, but not 
the tale. 

Elie Wiesd 



Legends have been a major part of the heritage of the Jews almost 
from the beginnings of their recorded history. The term legend originally 
applied to narratives of the Middle Ages (such as the lives of the saints), 
which had to be read as a religious duly. However, what the word suggests 
need not be limited to its ecclesiastical usage. In a broader sense, legend 
may be taken to imply whatever will come to be read by successive ages 
as an event or record of the past. Great events and great books have 
a posthumous story of their own. Each following period pours its inner 
life into the pliant texts of the old. In turn, the familiar documents 
reward and surprise new inquirers, and offer new answers. 

According to Louis Ginzberg, “The books of the Bible, in particular, 
have had an afterlife unique in the annals of history. Devout centuries 
wove endless fantasies around the characters and occurrences depicted 
in the Holy Writ. Both folk imagination and scholar’s wit coaxed and 
forced from its pages a multitude of tales and a host of fancies unforeseen 
and unsuspected by the writers of the Bible. This creative partnership 
of posterity, freshly and freely embellishing and embroidering the ancient 
design, has borne a rich crop of legends in which the biblical text has 
become disengaged from its first intention, revised and enriched by the 
faith and fantasy of innumerable readers throughout the ages. 

“The Bible has been the most widely read book of civilization, and its 
stories, even before they were written down, had moved the minds 
and hearts of men for centuries. So the legends of the Bible enshrine 
meditations inspired by the contents or words of Scripture over the course 
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